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“Starting S Shift in UC Growth Plans”, 
the San Francisco Examiner reported on 
September 23, 1973, two weeks after the 
Los Angeles Times told its Sunday read- 
ers: “UC Facing Some Tough Decisions on 
Adjusting to No-Growth Reality.” . 

At the September 1973 Regents meet- 
ing, President Charles J. Hitch, in submit- 
ting the new budget, caved in to those 
forces the University had been resisting 
since Governor Ronald Reagan called for 
trimming back the cost and quality of the 
nation’s leading public university. 

Hitch’s new budget, anticipating the new 
growth plan being designed by the 
McCorkle Committee, called for main- 
taining two large general campuses at Ber- 
keley and Los Angeles and limiting the 
other seven UC campuses in size and aca- 
demic scope. 

All this will mean that statewide Ad- 
ministration will concentrate decision- 
making more and more in its own hands to 
determine resource allocation. It will also 
mean that everywhere, but especially on 
the smaller campuses, library growth will 
be curtailed, just as Reagan has been in- 
sisting, and academic programs with “low” 
enrollments will be eliminated or slowly 
strangled. 

President Hitch explained the reasons 
for the reversals in UC growth prospects: “I 
am surprised at the continuing drop in the 
birth rate. I thought enrollments would be- 
gin to climb again im the 1999s, ... but 
now it doesn’t lock like they will... . There 
was some reluctance in the university to ac- 
cept the demographic facts of life...” 

The truth is that whatever may be the 
case in the 1990's, 
modest but not insubstantial enrollment 
growth in the 1970’s, and the decision to 
curtail the expansion of the newer cam- 
puses means that since UCB and UCLA 
have reached maximum size, a political de- 
cision has been made to limit access to the 
University of California, especially at the 
undergraduate level. 

That, of course, was Governor Reagan’s 
purpose in imposing tuition: to restrict ac- 
cess to the financially more qualified. The 
next step is to push up fees and tuition still 
higher on the grounds that students from 


poor and middie-income families are al- 


ready excluded, and the affluent can af- 
ford higher charges. Such an undemo- 
cratic access policy means that as costs of 
attending UC mount, more and more aca- 
demically qualified students will be frozen 
out. Enrollment growth must consequent- 
ly suffer. 
Drive to Raise Tuition 

A concerted campaign is under way na- 
tionally to raise tuition at public colleges 
and universities. At the end of September 
the liberal business-oriented Committee 
for Economic Development issued a re- 
port on financing higher education. It call- 
ed for doubling tuition charges to bring the 
public sector almost up to the tuition level 
in private colleges. 

During this past summer, the Carnegie 
Commission also called for a doubling of 
tuition charges. The report, Higher Edu- 
cation: Who Pays ? Who Benefits? Who 
Should Pay'?, calls for higher tuition as a 
means of strengthening the private schools. 


A University for the Affluent 

All this is but a manifestation of a dan- 
gerous tendency in this country to aban- 
don the equalitarian promises of the 1960's 
to students, blacks, the poor, and women 
and to rigidify, if not intensify, patterns of 
social stratification and the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth and power. 

Higher education, which became after 
1945 one of the principal agencies for de- 
meocratizing opportunity, is now being 
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downgraded, and students are being dis- 
couraged from attending college. 


The Education Department of the AFL- 
CIO has called the CED report biased 
against low and middle-in-come families. 
“It is a plan that would shatter the educa- 
tional hopes of workers and their fami- 
lies.” 

At the graduate level, the severe cutback 
in federally funded fellowships means that 
advanced training once more becomes the 
privilege of the affluent. It is in such an en- 
vironment that one of the nation’s leading 
medical schools, a private institution lo- 
_cated in the Midwest, can insist on contri- 
butiogs of $50,000 or more from the par- 
ents of students it admits. 

Demographic Determinism 

President Hitch would have us believe in 
some form of demographic determinism to 
justify what is essentially a policy decision 
` to cut back the role of higher education, a 
policy Hitch has himself resisted until re- 
cently but which he now embraces. 

Curiously, only a year before Governor 
Reagan leaves office, the President of the 
University of California makes peace with 
UC’s most prominent and effective de- 
tractor. 

To accept the inevitability of a “steady 
state” is to accept the inevitability of a reac- 
tionary policy for higher education. Yet g 
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| The opening gun in what may lead to fur- 
| ther chamges in tenure policy at UC was 
| sounded at the Regents meeting in San 
| Francisco this past July, 1973. 

| Asa parting shot beforé retirement at the 
f end of June, UC General Counsel Thomas 
| Cunningham delivered a 5-page opinion 
| stating that tenure is limited to the campus 
| of appointment. This opinion reversed the 
| view held by President Hitch that tenure is 
| UC-wide. Hitch announced his concur- 
| rence with the Cunningham statement to 
[| the Regents. — 

| During brief discussion of the Cunning- 
| ham opinion, President Hitch promised 
-the Regents that the Administration will 
|.complete an in-depth study of tenure 

Fall. 


Diverse Proposals 

Regent William French Smith, Gover- 
nor Reagan’s personnel attorney, ques- 
| tioned whether a study made by a faculty- 
administration group would be objective. 
“Is the self interest of the faculty such that 
the faculty is capable of making changes 
that might be necessary in the tenure sys- 
tem, or is something going to have to be im- 
posed from the outside?” Smith asked. Vice 
| President Angus Taylor replied that he was 
“sure the faculty would be willing to take a 
hard look at any iii recommenda- 
tions for change.” 

Yet a background paper prepared by 
Taylor for the Regents suggested strong 
faculty support for existing tenure policy. 
Regent Glenn’ Campbell, director of the 
Hoover Institute at Stanford University, 
| suggested limiting tenure to the rank of full 
professors, as is done at Harvard. Camp- 
bell also wondered whether the probation- 
| ary period should perhaps be lengthened to 
10 or II years. 

The Real Reason 

The Regental concern with the issue of 
| tenure and the developing criticism is far 
| from idle or disinterested, Nor can one ser- 


prepared for the Regents Meeting in July. § 


The first public employee collective 
bargaining bil] to pass the California 
legislature was vetoed by Governor 
Reagan on October 1. 

SB 400, introduced by Senator 
George Moscone on behalf of the 
California Federation of Teachers and 
the California Teachers Association, 
covered all public education em- 
ployees, including the University of 
California. 

Professor Spencer Olin, UCI his- 
torian and president of the University 
Council-AFT, called the Reagan veto 
“a callous disregard of elementary 


ocks 


During the last week of May, 1973 
Chancellor Ivan Hinderaker of the River- 
side campus called a special meeting of the 
academic senate, Speaking to a packed 
auditorium, he announced that Vice Presi- 


iously believe that the motive for recon-| 
sidering tenure is the fear voiced by Re-| 
gent Wilham A. Wilson that the UC fac 
ulty may become too aged and unable t 
appoint or promote promising young peo- | 
ple. | 
The main basis for the developing at-] 
tack on tenure is the administration's} 
anticipation of the necesssity of cut-backs, | 
as in the case of UC Riverside where the | 
positions of at least 30 faculty members| 
are endangered because of falling enroll] 
ment. The administration strategy, as evi- 
denced in the opinions cited by General | 
Counsel Cunningham, is to conceive the 
rights of tenure as narrowly as possible. 
Substantively, inis means that the “good | 
cause” for which tenured faculty may be| 


conceivably dismissed are to include rea-| - 


sons of.“financial exigency, declining en- į 
rollments or change in academic pro- 
gram”. Moreover, Cunningham wishes to | 
see tenure tied to a single campus rather 
than to the University of California. 
Economy vs Education Reform i 
The result would be the absence of any | 
university responsibility to provide a posi- | 
tion elsewhere in the system in the event of 
dismissal for administrative “good cause”. 
Thus, it would seem that the hard and | 
dispassionate look at the whole question of | 
tenure which the administration urges up- | 
on the faculty is hardly based on professed 
concerns for educational reform. Instead, 
it is the public counterpart to the less pub- 
licized effort to eliminate ladderpositions. | 
While the administration pursues eco- 
nomy, the faculty and its Senate com-| 
mittees will apparently be asked to con- | 
sider educational philosophy. 


On Page 4 of The Guardian are excerpts | 
from Cunningham’s opinion, a statement | 
by AFT legal counsel, Stewart Weinberg, | 
on the Cunningham opinion and a state-| 
ment by UC-AFT President Spencer Olin | 
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democratic rights.” 

“This bill gave UC faculty and aca- 
demic staff the right to choose a union 
to represent them in negotiations over 
the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment,” Olin stated. 

“This is a right which most Ameri- 
can employees have, including an in- 
creasing number of faculty in higher 
education in other states.” 

“The Governor’s veto message is 
distortion of the Moscone bill. It is 
true that the bill is silent on the right to 
‘strike,” Olin added. “However, the 
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dent Chester MeCorkle would take back 
thirty positions from the campus as of June 
30, 1974. 

Since only five temporary positions 
could be provided to ease the transition, 
Hinderaker declared that notice would 
have to be given to approximately twenty- 
five assistant professors within thirty days 
to comply with the university practice of 
giving one year’s notice. Vice Chancellor 
Van Perkins, only two weeks after his ap- 
poiniment, was given the task of supervis- 
ing the mass firing. 

Budgetary and Programmatic Reasons 

To a stunned assembly he pointed out 
that the decisions would not be made on 
grounds of merit but in accord with bud- 
getary and programmatic considerations. 
Thus, Section 52 was to be invoked for the 
first time to pare down 190 junior faculty to 
75 in twenty business days, and all this was 
to be done, the faculty was assured, with 
due consultation with the relevant campus 
committee. i 

Shock waves reverberated through the 
campus. Assitant professors who thought 
they had safely survived a crisis-ridden year 
suddenly faced the possibility of being fired 
in three weeks, including those who re- 
ceived merit raises and accelerations only a 
week earlier. 

Some departments met to draw up lists 
of who would go, depending upon how 
many positions they were asked to vacate. 
Rumors circulated of college deans receiv- 
ing quotas of junior faculty to be let go in 
their divisions. 

Bitterness against Hinderaker seethed as 

` faculty members recalled his continuing fa- 
cile optimism in the midst of declining en- 
roliments. Only three years earlier he had 
requested permission of the Regents to 
raise the maximum allowable student body 
at Riverside from ten to twenty thousand. 
Although the campus had yet to reach 
6,000 he had over-ridden the vast majority 
of the faculty’s objections and created a 
cumbersome adminstrative structure for a 
campus of 20,000. 

Bloated Administrative Structure 

His drafts of campus plans for the Aca- 
demic Program Planning and Review 
Board (which met with derision f fromthe 
faculty) had repeatedly during 1972-73 em- 
phasized growth and new programs’ in 
areas considered unworthy of a university 
campus by many faculty members. Just a 
few months earlier, the administration:had 
loaded a senate meeting with deans, agso- . 

(Continued on Pageg) 
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for the 70s? 


The 1960s was a period of hope and excitement in high- 
er education and at the University of California. Possibili- 
ties for social change permeated the country and UC. The 
reform and improvement of undergraduate liberal educa- 
tion found expression in the almost forgotten Muscatine 
Report at Berkeley and more tangibly in the great experi- 
ment at Santa Cruz, now doomed to remain a small, stunt- 
ed campus. Affirmative Action seemed a deep commit- 
ment and Ethnic Studies programs appeared well on the 
way to becoming institutionalized. Above all, the universi- 
y played a profoundly moral role as the center of Oppose: 

tion to the war in Southeast Asia. 

Much that is worth recalling about the sixties was nur- 
tured on college campuses around the United States. There 
were many excesses and even some mindlessness, but one 
cannot forget the intellectual stimulation and moral growth 
experienced by many students at that time and the com- 
mitment to rational and humane social change among sub- 
stantial elements of the UC faculty. 

The Difference in Decades 

in contrast, the 1970's seems like a return to the 1950s 
when students and faculty took refuge in privatization and 
apathy. Yet such a comparison would be mistaken. The 
similarities between the seventies and fifties are superficial. 
A basic difference between the two is best summarized by 
recalling that the fifties were haunted by the stifling gloom 
of McCarthyism, whereas the current period of Nixon con- 
servatism has inspired a popular revulsion symbolized by 
Watergate. 

Partly because of the accidental bungting by Nixon and 
his henchmen, but mainly because of the liberal and pro- 
gressive residue left by the sixties, especially within the 


press, there has been little wholesale repression to the ab- ` 


ject conformity which designated a silent generation 20 
years ago. 
The students, professionals, professors and others who 


A Major Conference on Approaches to Collective Bar- 
gaining in Higher Education, sponsored by the American 
Federation of Teachers, will be held on November 2 and 3 
at Hyatt House in San Francisco. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to develop approaches to bargaining that, while 
facing hard economic issues, will move beyond those is- 
sues to consider bargaining methods of attaining better 
teaching and more creative. higher education. 

Faculty members who have led the movement for collec- 
tive bargaining — beginning with John Dewey — have in- 
cluded some of the finest teachers and scholars in higher 
education. 

The central assumption underlying the conference is that 
collective bargaining in higher education will have unique 
features suited to the particular institutions in which it de- 
velops. Thus, there is little reason to accept at face value the 
fears and gloomy warnings issued by groups like AAUP or 
the Carnegie Commission that unionization in higher edu- 
cation will erode academic values, cause the decline of aca- 
demic standards or endanger scholarly independence and 
faculty government.. 

The Future of Governance 

Of course, collective bargaining could result in such 
things if approached timidly, bureaucratically and without 
a careful consideration of the core values of higher educa- 


tion. But without collective bargaining, however, there -; 


seems little chance that educators rather than Politician 
and Administrators will shape higher education. 

The central issue before virtually all of the contemplated 
panels at the conference derives from the crucial fact thata 
negotiated contract establishes a wholly new legal author- 
ity for the operation of colleges and universities. The key 
question is whether the contract should introduce new ways 
of dealing with issues or give more authority to established 


thened, in others, new modes of decision-making may he- 
a greater promise of a vital system of higher educatio 


The conference will examine eight governance issues’ 
volved in collective bargaining and will if possible arrive 
policy positions on these issues: academic senates; ten) 
and accountability; academic freedom and responsibili. 
teaching and research; standards for advancement; afi: 
mative action; maintaining educational vitality during £" 
growth conditions; higher education management s’. 
tems; and strategies for bargaining.. in 

The conference format las been designed to involve!® 
participants in the discussions and decisions of the conf 
ence. Each of the eight conference topics has been assign 
to a Task Force, and each participant wili bea member & ft 
Task Force. On October 15, participants will be sent at te 
two position papers for the Task Force they have select? 
Each Task Force will be requested to prepare a report an, 
set of policy recommendations on the topic which can! 
used by any faculty group which is engaged in collectal 
bargaining. These will be presented to the final session!» 
the conference for debate, amendment, and approval”? 
disapproval. To: 

Papers for the conference have been written by studo”. 
of higher education and unionism in higher education gee 
by active union leaders, Authors include Belle Zeller, Pré& 
dent of the Professional Staff Congress, CUNY; winiet? 
Van Alstyne, Chairman of Committee “A” of the AAT } 
Norman Swenson, President of the Cook County Colle 
Teachers Union; Bernice Sandler, Director of the Pj’? 
ject on Status and Education of Women for the Asso 
tion of American Colleges; and L. Todd Furniss, Directs € 
Commission on Academic Affairs, American Council? 

is 


Education. 
sti 


make up the intellectual community in 1973 are perhaps 
somewhat confused, apathetic and dormant, but this si-' 
lence is of a different nature. The unarticulated premises 
and aspirations are considerably more liberal and hu- 
mane, and though they may be compromised or subdued 
because of the all-too-real exigencies of job and career, 
many attitudes from the sixties survive, ready to be con- 
structively released when the occasion and leadership 
apears.. 

Thus, for instance, an American Council on Education 
survey of college faculty finds that while substantiali pro- 
portions of the 53,000 respondents considered themselves 
religious (60 percent) and politically conservative (44%), 
these designations do not connote an opposition to reform 
and change on the campuses. Eighty percent believed that 
teaching effectiveness, not publications, should be the pri- 
mary basis for promotions; sixty-four percent believed that 
students should be represented on the governing boards of 
their institutions, and only one-third expressed opposition 
to collective bargaining by college and university staff. 

Education and Democratic Change 

Whether Nixon can in the end discipline the American 
people to acquiesce in government by plutocracy remains 
unclear. The philosophy of “law and order” and the aver- 
sion to change and reform it represented is not likely to sur- 
vive the scandalous excesses of Watergate. The new issues 
of the 1970°s can shake us from lethargy and can unite all 
educators with their fellow citizens. 

inflation and retrenchment hurts professionals and 
teachers in much the same way it hurts students and par- 


procedures of academic government. 
There is no simple answer to this question. Insome areas, 
the procedures of academic government may be streng- 


The Future of Academic rnment. 
Collective Bargaining in Higher Education. 


-A National Conference Sponsored by the United Professors of California, 
American Federation of Teachers, California Federation of Teachers, 
in San Francisco, November 2-3, 1973. 


It is anticipated that the published conference proce’ 
ings could serve as a guide for faculty bargaining agentice 
higher education around the nation. d 


Associate sponsors include: The Professional 
Staff Congress, CUNY, Senate Professional As- 
sociation, SUNY, Cook County College Teachers 
Union, Hawaiian Federation of College Teachers, 
Community College Council, University of Cali- 
fornia University Council, New Jersey AFT Col- 
lege Council, Florida University's AFT. 
Participants include: faculty members from 
all levels of higher education, representatives 
from the AFT, NEA, AAUP and other faculty ad- 
vocacy organizations, representatives from pro- 
fessional associations, higher education admin- 
istrators, labor relations experts, legislators. 


Task Force Topics 


Arrangements 


The conference registration fee is $55. This 
amount includes lunch and dinner on November 
2nd and lunch on November 3rd. For those per- 
sons staying at the Hyatt Regency, conference 
registration, the three meals, and two nights’ 
lodging are: twin or double room per person, 
$85; single room per person, $105. Rooms for 
extra nights or for guests are: twin or double, 
$40; single, $30. All registrations received prior 
to October 15th are assured of space ai the 
Hyatt Regency. 


Amount 
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much the one predicament A high school graduates of 18 O Tenure and Accountability. Ll-Registration:oniy #0000 

-— both have great difficulty in finding a job. In the 1970's O Academic Freedom and Faculty O Twin or double room 85.00 

the pursuit of economic security in a collective and con- Responsibility. ; O Single room . 105.00 

structive manner may prove to be a more effective basis of a Aena ai Research: Standards for l 

promoting democratic change than the moralistic crusad- o eae E ACOR Extra rooms per night: 

ing of the 60's. O Maintaining Educational Vitality in © Twin or double 40.00 
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Some readers of the GUA RDIA N may disagree with this O Higher Education Management Systems. 

assessment. The editor welcomes expressions of diverse- Strategies for Bargaining. Total 

gent points of view. Above all, the UC community needs to Prior to the conference, participants in each 

break the silence born of apathy, pessimism and power- Task Force will receive at least two position Name 

lessness and to assess realistically where higher education papers on the designated iopic. The papers, 

and the University could be and should be moving in the representing divergent but not necessarily con- College 


tradictory positions, have been written by authori- 
ties on the subject. 


Objectives of the Conference 


® To develop strategies whereby faculties can 
use collective bargaining as a method for effec- 


latter half of the 1970's. 


Address. 


City22 = State Zip 


(Enclose check or billing instructions) 
Regency accommodations: 
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; inai i Arrival: Day Time 
$ eo, : . ; tive participation in the government and man- rriva 
Published by the nany an oot Federation agement of their institutions. Departure: Day Time 


6) To examine the impact of collective bargain- 
ing on the government and management of insti- 
tutions, on the professional life of faculty mem- 
bers, and on the quality of the services which 
` faculties provide students and society. 
M To draft policy statements on each of the 
conference topics, these statements to be pub- 
lished for use by faculties involved in collective 
bargaining. 


Editor: David Matza 


2510 Channing Way For those in twin rooms only, name of other 


occupant: 


Berkeley, CA 94704 (415) 841-1750 Managing Editor: Sam Bottone | 


Please number your first and second choices 
for Task Force assignment on the list above. ; i 
Return this ad and make checks payable to = 
“The Future of Academic Government,” 787 E. 
William St., San Jose, California 95112. Further 
information is available from the same address. | 


Contributors: Sam Bottone, Jonathan Butler, Paul 
Goodman, David Matza, Spencer Olin, Charles Shane 


` The University Council — AFT is comprised of the following : i 
AFT locals at the University of California: 


Local 2034 — Sani Diego | 
Logal 2i4f — Santa Barbara’ | 
Local 2199 — Santa Cruz’ g 
Local 2226 ~ Irvine l 


| Local 1474 — Berkeley 
ocal 1795 — Berkeley and S.F. Librarians 
Local 1966 — Riverside 
P- Local 1999 — UCLA 
| Local 2023 — Davis 


Can an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of California judged unanimously 


. by his department, his Ad Hoc, and the 


campus budgt committee to have earned 
promotion to tenure expect advancement? 


Perhaps. But now UC Administration 
claims the right to reject faculty recommen- - 


dations for programmatic and budgetary 
reasons without adequate consultation 
with the faculty. 

On June 1, 1973, the Acting Chairman 


: of the UCD Department of French and 


Italian informed Jonathan But- 
ler, Assistant Professor of Italian, Step IV, 
“that the various committees considering 
Professor Butler’s case had found no rea- 
son not to promote him on account of his 
teaching, his scholarship, or his service to 
the University, but that the decision had 
been made to advance him to Step V only 
at this time, pending a review of the pro- 
gram in Italian.” 

In fact, as reported to Butler by the 
Dean, all relevant faculty review committ- 
ees concurred in recommending positively 
and enthusiastically granting of tenure at 
this time. Moreover, at the time Butler was 
notified of the Administration’s decision, 
Vice Chancellor of Academic Affairs Don- 
ald Swain had not consulted with the Da- 
vis Budget Committee, as was called for in 
all cases in which the Administration re- 
jects the committee’s recommendation. 

Administration Backs Down 

The Vice-Chancellor probably hoped 
that Butler would accept advancement to 
Step V rather than to tenure, and the 


Administration might thereby avoid a fight 
with the Budget Committee. Butler, how- 
ever, refused to accept this arrangement 
and planned to appeal if not promoted to 
associate professor. 

Thanks to the strong support Butler re- 
ceived from his Department and apparent- 
ly within the Davis Division Budget 
Committee, the UCD Administration 
eventually backed down and accepted the 
recommendation of the faculty, thereby 
avoiding a bruising quarrel. 

This is the first case known to mein which 
the University has attempted to apply non- 
academic criteria to deny promotion. 
There may be others, and there arè cer- 
tainly likely to be more in the immediate fu- 
ture, if the UC Administration gets its way. 


The Butler case points to a number of ser- ~- 


ious dangers and defects in the present sys- 
tem. 

First, the new budgetary and pro- 
grammatic criteria of Section 52 of the 


_Administrative Manual lend themselves to 


buse. In the Butler case, the Administra- 


tion had ample time prior to considering 


Butler’s case to review the Italian program: 


an. which, in fact, enrollment had been 
-growing during the past academic year. Yet 
:no review by a faculty body was undertak- 


n prior to a decision to deny Butler ad- 


_Vancement. 


During the 1973-74 academic year, we 
can expect the Administrators on every 
campus will seek to reduce or eliminate 
academic programs they regard as havin 

low priority. Because the UC Administra- 
tion has little commitment to the general 
education of undergraduates and is in- 
creasingly indifferent towards the obliga- 
tions of a great university to support liber. 
al education, the Academic Senate must try 
to make sure that sound educational val- 
ues are not lost in the face of relentless Ad- 
ministration pressure to eliminate or shift 
academic positions, 


The Cliche of Innovation 

A ruling cliche of UC Administrators is 
that the reallocation of teaching resources 
is essential at this time if we are to have 
innovative programs during a period of 
tight budgets. But we are never told what 
“innovation” means or what it has to do 
with improving the quality of instruction, 
especially in the sadly neglected under- 
graduate Letters and Science programs. 
Perhaps the greatest need in under- 
graduate studies is not innovation that re- 
quires’ new resources but rather more 
imaginative ways of utilizing existing re- 
sources so that, for instance, the Colleges 
of Letters and Science become places 
which promote self-development in stu- 
dents and kindle enjoyment of the pursuit 
of knowledge and cultivation of the sensi- 


d Not 


Reading Paul Goodman’s statement, 
one might never imagine the support, mor- 
‘al and potentially legal, afforded me by the 
Union. It was they, with Paul Goodman 
and Davis UC-AFT President Roland 
Marchand at the head, who organized fac- 
ulty support for my case, and who streng- 
thened in me that measure of confidence in 
the essential correctness of my position 
which led me to undertake what many con- 
sidered a futile exercise. Nor should I in 
any way slight the efforts of members of my 
department: faced with a review of their 
program because they had recommended 
me for promotion, they nonetheless re- 
mained firm in their support of me. To all 
these individuals I hereby render my most 
‘grateful thanks. 

Having said that, a cynic might ask, why 
don’t I just shut up and play ball? After all, 
Pye got my promotion, and rocking the 
boat can do no possible good, . . . might 
even embarrass my friends and endanger 
my career. l 


An Issue of Principle 


First, I refuse to believe that the concern 
of so many, generated in my case, was 
simply of personal origin. Several of those 
most offended by the Administration’s ac- 
tions barely know'me. Second, the Ad- 
minstration, rather than face disclosure 
and open faculty scrutiny of their actions, 
relented, granting me promotion to tenure 
within 24 hours after I gave them the sub- 
stance of my appeal to the Committee on 
Privilege and Tenure. This, to me, is im- 
moral, if not illegal, and surely should not 
be the way to run a great University. 

To elaborate on several of Goodman's 
points: 

1) The Administration had more than 
ample time to carry out the “review of the 
program in Italian” it initially deemed ne- 
cessary before reachinga tenure decision in - 
my case — two years, in fact, since in early 


The Butler case should also make clear 
the serious lack of due process for assis- 
tant professors. Surely it is not too much to 
expect the University to inform junior 
faculty up for promotion of its decision be- 
fore June. Delay in notification until the 
verf end of the academic year puts a per- 
son who wishes to appeal in a most disad- 
vantageous position. Since the tenure rec- 
ommendations at the departmental level 
are usually due by Oct. 15, it would be rea- 
sonable to expect the final decision to be 
made by no later than April. 

Above all, individuals denied advance- 
ment should be furnished with the infor- 
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mation necessary to decide whether to 
make an appeal. Had the system of confi- 
dentiality worked as intended, and the UC 
Dean not stressed Butler’s qualifications 
for promotion, Butler would not have 
known that his department, the Ad Hoc 
committee, and the Budget Committee all 
agreed in recommending that he be grant- 
ed tenure. With that knowledge, Butler was 
encouraged to plan an appeal; without it, 
he might have quietly slipped away from 
Davis badly demoralized. 


Abuse of Confidentiality 


No system that employs confidentiality, 
whether in the White House or at the Uni- 
versity of California, should permit those 
with access to all the vital information to 
abuse their authority and to treat unfairly 
those with access to none. 


© Confidentiality broke down in the But- 

ler case for very human reasons. Persons of 
great moral courage, senior faculty, chose 
not to stand by silently and watch a young 
scholar wronged. Breach of confidential- 
ity here suggests that im all cases indivi- 
duals should be informed of the action 
recommended at different levels of the re- 
view, whether the decisions were unan- 
imous or split, and of the reasons given at 
each level of review. 


Paul Goodman 
Professor of History, UCD 


0 Buci 


1971-72 my department recommended me 
for promotion to tenure. Clearly, if a de- 
partment is sufficiently enthusiastic about 
one of its junior faculty to recommend an 
accelerated promotion, it will certainly re- 
new that recommendation in due course. 
_ The “review-of-the-program” provision 
of Section 52 has all the appearances of a 
delaying tactic, designed to discourage the 
candidate, and is potentially subversive to 
autonomous departmental review pro- 
cesses. How many departments, knowing 
that to recommend promotion to tenure is 
tantamount to initiating a review of their 
program, will nonetheless do so? 

2) After meeting with the Dean, and only 
when it became obvious that I intended to 
protest the Administration’s decision to 
deny me promotion to tenure at that time, 
was it revealed to me that that decision was 
not as yet final. This is the basis for Good- 
man’s conjecture regarding the Vice- 
Chancellor’s motivation. 

Blackmail Tactics 

3) When queried, no one in the Ad- 
ministration thought that the Committee 
on Privilege and Tenure would be interest- 
ed in my case. When asked what recourse 1 
might have to protest the Administration’s 
decision, the Vice-Chancellor replied 
“probably none” and suggested that the 
wisest thing 1 might do would be to resign, 
thereby ensuring a good letter of recom- 
mendation for a position elsewhere. 

Yet when I seriously proposed to appeal 
to that committee, and disclosed to the Ad- 
ministration the basis of my appeal, they, 
without availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of meeting formally with Davis Bud- 
get Committee, reversed themselves and 
notified me that they were recommending 
my promotion to tenure. 

4) On the matter of confidentiality in the 
review process: I respect the need for a vari- 
ety of confidentiality — that of source, but 
not that of content. What matters, after all, 


is not who makes a given allegation, but 
whether or not that allegation is true. 
Documents can and should be sanitized, 
but their substance must be made known in 
all cases, and at all levels of the review pro- 
cess. How is one supposed to appeal a deci- 
sion without knowing the substantive basis 
for that decision? One’s career is far too im- 
portant to depend on unsubstantiated ru- 
mor, perhaps even on lies. 

What should a conscientious faculty 
member do to combat such tactics? Of 
prime importance, and here I must confess 
to my own shortcomings, is taking an ac- 
tive role in campus affairs — don’t leave de- 
cisions ascribed to the faculty at large toa 
few stalwart Administration yes-men who 
seem faithfully to attend to their commit- 
tee responsibilities. Insist that a candidate 
be appraised of charges made against him, 
and that he be allowed to present evidence 
in his favor before a committee renders its 
decision; refuse to respect confidentiality 
of content, while preserving confidential- 
ity of source. 

The Need to Organize 

Finally, join the Union and encourage 
others to do so. Virtually all faculty com- 
mittees are only advisory: effective action 
being reserved for the Administration. If 
joint faculty-administration cooperation 
encompasses the possibility of the latter 


~ flatly rejecting the former’s unanimous re- 


commendations, is it anything but a fa- 
cade, a cruel fraud serving only the Ad- 
ministration by saving it the trouble of day- 
to-day committee obligations? 

W we are to have any real say in deter- 
mining our goals as a faculty, we must be 
able to bargain effectively with the Ad- 
ministration. Join the Union, and encour- 
age others to do so. 

Jonathan Butler 


Associate Professor, 


French & Italian, UCD 


Hitch on UC-Wide Tenure 


| Last year, in response to the decline in enrollment at UC 
| Riverside, President Charles Hitch promised a two-year 
| Moratorium on budget and faculty cuts to give the campus 
| time to increase the number of students and to make a tran- 


| sition to a stabilized enrollment. 


At the November 1972. Regents meeting, Governor Rea- 


All appointments to the positions of Professor and 
Associate Professor and to positions of equivalent rank 
are continuous in tenure until terminated by retire- 
ment, demotion or dismissal. The termination of a con- 
tinuous tenure appointment ... shall be only for good 
cause, after the opportunity for a hearing before the pro- 
perly constituted advisory committee of the Academic 
Senate... 


[Furthermore] Only the Regents may demote or dis- 
miss a tenure appointee... But it is done on the recom- | ` 
mendation of the President ... He, in turn, must con- | : : 
sider the recommendation of the Chancellor under |; 
whose administrative jurisdiction that faculty member |. 
has served . . . That Chancellor must first “consult with | 
the properly constituted advisory committee of the Aca- 


demic Senate” on his campus ... And, of course, if 
charges are pressed or the appointee formally asserts 
that his academic freedom, privilege or tenure has been 
violated, the Divisional Committee on Privilege and |. 
Tenure serves as the fact finding body and makes its re- | =: 
port and recommendation to the Chancellor... So in} 
severance, as well as appointment and promotion, mat- |» 
ters it is apparent that the real tie is to the campus and its | :- 
subdivisions and adjuncts...” 


| gan and State Finance Director Verne Orr called for a cut 
of 50 to 70 “surplus” faculty at UCR who would be trans- 

| ferred to other campuses. In response, President Hitch 

| stated at a press conference November, 1972: 

|... Lean possibly avoid it, lam not going to break up 

| [the UCR] faculty. Let me say that I fully concur with Di- 
rector Orr, that tenure on any University campus means 

| tenure in the University of California system, and Ihave no 


“Good Cause” Termination 
By way of further background, I add that under the 
common law, and quite typically by statute today, de- 
clining enrollments, reasonable changes in academic 
program and financial exigency constitute valid rea- 
sons or “good cause” for termination of tenure appoint- 


| great reluctance to move some positions around from one ments... 
| campus to another. But to take a a large number of posi- 


| tions out of a going campus... I think would be very im- No Seniority Rule 


| prudent, and not in the best interest of the taxpayers of the 


| States. 


SPA GARY O GOS ELINOR LD RAR rs, 


THOMAS CUNNINGHAM, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
JUNE 12, 1973. (EXCERPTS FROM OPINION 
TO THE REGENTS) 


i We have been unable to find any judicial authority di- 
| rectly in point. However, based on the following analy- 
sis, | believe that subject to one possible minor excep- 
| tion, tenure rights, in the sense here used, are limited to 
| the campus of appointment. 
| In other words, the University is not legally bound to 
provide tenure faculty whom it is forced to release from 
| one campus, because of financial exigency, declining en- 
i roilments or change in academic program there, with 
{| comparable appointments elsewhere within the institu- 
| tion. 
: Tenure Is Not Contractual 
| Asa preliminary, | note that within this University, 
| tenure is rule made, rather than contractual, in origin. 
i (This is not to suggest that individual tenure members of 
the faculty do not acquire contractual rights by service 
funder such rules.)... 
| The basic principle is now embodied in the following 
| provisions of §103.10 of the Standing Orders of the Re- 
I gents: 


STEWART WEINBERG, COUNSEL FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY COUNCIL, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION GF TEACHERS, JULY 9, 1973: (Excerpts) 

Re:Cunningham opinion concerning University-wide 
tenure 

Cunningham makes the point that tenure may be in- 
terrupted and an employee terminated because of fi- 
nancial exigency. This statement is based upon a code 
section which is primarily used for the termination of 
probationary teachers, and although it makes reference 
to permanent or tenured teachers, it is not consistent 
with Educational Code Section 13403, which provides 
that no permanent employee shall be dismissed except 
for certain specifically stated causes. None of these 
causes inciude financial exigency. 

Furthermore, the Cunningham letter is totally silent 
regarding Education Code Section 13313, which pro- 
vides that no permanent employee of a school district 
shall be dismissed without his consent, or deprived of his 
classification as a permanent employee of the district, 
when the district does not have sufficient funds to pay 
his salary... f 

Arguments Support UC-Wide Tenure 

With regard to the issue of University-wide tenure, 
Cunningham makes a case which could just as easily be 
interpreted for the proposition that one does have 
university-wide tenure . 


For instance, Cunningham argues that appoint- 
ments in Professor series are for duty in administrative 
units, and such units are based on the campuses or with- 
in other comparable subdivisions of the University. 


We do not deny, and it has never been our intention to 
indicate, that the university is not subdivided. So too, an 
employee of a hospital may work in the intensive care 
unit and still have “hospital-wide seniority”. 


Cunningham points to the fact that a Chancellor hires 
or “nominates” faculty members on nis campus. This 
point is also arguable both ways. Very lew employees of 
large companies are hired by the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, but rather, are hired on a very local or de- 
partmental levei as employees of the company as a 
whole. This does not address itself to whether or not the 
individual has University-wide seniority. 

The fact that the employment certification form and 
the change in employment status form call for designa- 
tion of the campus and department of employment is 
really unimportant. 


Distinguished academic agencies acknowledge this. 
Thus, the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure of the American Association of 
University Professors provides in relevant part that: 

“Termination of a continuous (tenure) appointment 
because of financial exigency should be demonstrably 
bona fide...” 


Tenure Limited To Campus 
[As to the locus of tenure] “review of relevant Re- 
gental actions and other University policy statements 
establishes that tenure is practically universally re- 
garded as a campus or other similar or lesser unit mat- 
ter at this University. This is demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: 


Appointments in the professor series are for duty in 
departments of Instruction and Research or in equiv- 
alent Administrative units . . . And such units are based 
on the compuses or within other comparable subdivi- 
sions of the University . . . Subject to a reserved veto 
power and certain other exceptions. The Regents have 
delegated the general power of appointment to tenure 
posts to the President ... However, pursuant to the 
authority conferred upon him . . . he has delegated such 
authority, in the main, to the Chancellors ... And 
where the Chancellor lacks authority to appoint, it be- 
comes his responsibility to “nominate. ... faculty 
members. . .on the campus under his jurisdiction...” 


Who Has the Authority 
It is when Cunningham begins to talk about the ter- 
mination of employees that he gets on . . . very danger- 
ous territory for his entire thesis. He acknowledges that 
it is the Regents who may demote or dismiss a tenured 
employee, but that, ultimately, the recommendation 
comes from the Chancellor or the particular campus. 


The fact that a Chancellor ona campus cannot fire an 


employee would indicate that the employee has univer- 


sity-wide rights. Obviously, the fact that his termina- 
tion is initiated by his Chancellor is logical, since one 
would presume the Chancellor is the most responsible 
University official to presumably have knowledge con- 
cerning the tenured employee’s performance. 


Cunningham’s final argument is that there is no es- 
tablished “bumping” procedure. To use this as an argu- 
ment for the proposition that there is no university-wide 
tenure is not convincing, since it only indicates that Uni- 
versity officials have been derelict in their responsibility 
to establish procedures which would be consistent with 
the employment on a University-wide basis. Their own 
dereliction cannot mow be argued as a basis for as- 
suming that university-wide rights do not exist. 

In summation, it would appear that there are simply 
no rules governing the subject, except the fact that a ten- 
ured employee has the right to be fired on a University- 
wide basis by the Regents only. From this, we may 
hypothesize that the significance of tenure is to make it 
clear that the ultimate employer is the Board of Re- 
gents, who operate a multi-campus University, and who 
have the authority to utilize employees in a fair manner 
on a University-wide scale. 


PROFESSOR SPENCER OLIN, UC IRVINE, 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY COUNCIL —AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, JULY 12, 
1973.(Excerpts). 

The Statement by General Counsel Cunningham... 
concerning the scope of tenure expresses an opinion that 
tenure is limited to the campus of appointment. This 
opinion . . . is in direct conflict with the widely held view 
in the University (which was publicly restated by Presi- 
dent Hitch on November 16, 1972) that tenure is held on 
a University-wide basis. 


` pus for which he or she is qualified and that this rig 
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The basic point is emphasized by the contrast be- 4- 
tween the University rules in this regard and the Cali- | a 
fornia Public School Tenure Laws. As in the Univer- | j. 
sity, a tenure position in the public schools may be ter- 
minated on the ground of reduction of staff... But pub- 
lic school teachers hold appointments in the District at 
large, not at a particular school. 


The Board of Education assigns and reassigns teach- | pi 
ers to various schools within the District... Amd by vir- | ġ 
tue of the express terms of a provision of the California | 
teacher tenure laws, the services of a permanent teacher i | 
may not be terminated because of a reduction im staff | © 
while a probationary teacher or a teacher with less sen- : 
iority is retained to render a service which the per- | t} 
manent teacher is certified and competenttorender... |. 


The Governing Board of the District is obliged there- {| 
by to make assignments and reassignments throughout | 
the schools of the District in such a manner that per-] =; 
manent teachers are retained to render any service their } 4: 
seniority and qualifications entitled them to render... 

No Regental action or University regulations has es-| 
tablished sucãa seniority or “bumping” rule for the Uni-| 
versity faculty. In the absence of such a regulation, it is | = 
my opinion that the University could not be compelled 1 
to reassign to another campus tenure faculty who are ¢ 
released from a particular campus, because of financial} 3: 
exigency or changes in academic programs there . . .” 


General Counsel Cunningham argues that campus- ! 
by-campus, as opposed to system-wide, tenure is rooted $ | 
in Regental policy . . . and that no further discussions 8 
are necessary. UC-AKT responds that General Counsel g 
Cunningham is in reality establishing new policy under 1È 
the guise of a legal opinion, and that, therefore, the Uni- $P 
versity is obligated to engage in discussion about this TE 

` policy with the Academic Senate and employee organi: 
zations representing faculty. 


Full and Open Discussion Needed 
This is too important a matter to be decided by l 
legal opinion, especially one so modest in substance and |; 
unconvincing in argument. The essential point is that we | 
are faced with a matter of policy that must be openly and} 
thoroughly debated within the UC academic commun: 
ity before any changes are made in the scope of tenu 
. . . It seems that a close scrutiny of existing Regent 
actions and University policy statements, and of th 
Education Code, provides greater support to the view 
that tenure is system-wide. The Regents’ by-laws an 
standing orders give little support for the theory th 
tenure is limited to the campus of appointment. 
Finally, I wish to comment on the view that if tenure 
held on a University-wide basis, then it must follow th 
a tenured faculty member on one campus who has sé 
iority over a faculty member on another campus ther 
fore has the right to “bump” the less senior person inti 
event of a transfer due to budgetary limitations. That; 
course, is a common practice in other areas of em 
ployment. 


Variety of Seniority Rules 

But that does not require UC to follow suit. For ë 
ample, a tenured faculty member’s rights could be in 
preted as the right to take any vacancy on another cam 


may be retained for a specified period of time du 
which no person may be hired in preference to that tei 
ured faculty member. In short, there are many, mail 
options open to the University that are not even 
sidered in the Cunningham statement. 

If it is the Regents’ view that a change in the polic 
University-wide tenure should be considered, the 
opportunity must be afforded to the faculty to partic 
pate in the formulation of the new policy. At the s: 
time, I wish to make it clear that the UC-AFT doesn 
advocate a change in policy regarding system~ 
tenure. : 


On July 31, Vice President Angus Tay- 
lor issued a draft revision of the UC grie- 
< vance procedure for Non-Senate aca- 
demic employees — Section 191 of the 
Academic Personnel Manual. 

The most significant change is the 
opportunity to select a non-University 
arbitrator at the hearing stage of a grie- 
vance. This policy exists now at Berkeley 
and was one of the important gains in the 


Collective 


The following is a report to the Aca- 
_ demic Senate, UCD, from the Faculty Wel- 
Jare Committee of the Davis Division, May 
1973. 
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-In response to a request from the Chair- 
‘man of the Academic Senate, Davis 
| Division, the Faculty Welfare Committee 
| recently completed a poll of the members 
| of the Academic Senate, University of Cal- 
` ifornia, Davis, concerning their interests in 
‘collective bargaining. 

On April 23, 1973, a one-page question- 
aire was distributed to 1,020 members of 
he Academic Senate. On Monday, May 
4, 1973, the responses were collected from 
the office of the Academic Senate and 

| appropriate tabulations were completed. 
| This report isa summary of those findings. 
Usable questionnaires were returned by 
428 (42.0 per cent) members of the Aca- 
demic Senate (an average response rate 
for questionnaires sent to faculty mem- 
bers). 
Among those who responded, 266 (62.1 
per. cent). were in favor of the notion of 
collective bargaining for faculty members, 
35.5 per cent were opposed, and 2.4 per 
cent were either uncertain or had no opin- 
ion regarding this issue. 
A second question was asked concern- 
ing the specific employee groups that 
should be covered under collective bar- 
‘gaining in the opinion of the faculty mem- 
¿bers surveyed. Table I illustrates the 
‘responses of the faculty members with re- 
spect to specific groups that should be rep- 
resented by a collective bargaining unit. 
; Broad Academic Unit 
Two non-mutually exclusive groups of 
respondents were tabulated. First, those 
who were in favor of collective bargaining, 
and second, the entire group who answered 
‘the question without regard: to whether 


| 


a o} nee 
i 
z | Table I 
d Percentage Distribution of Questionnaire 
of RESPONDENTS REGARDING PREFERENCE AS 
al | TO GROUP TO BE REPRESENTED BY A COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNIT 
ve 
w Group to be Among Those Who All Respondents 
id Represented by Favor Collective to Questionnaire 
at Bargaining Unit Bargaining (N-266) (N-428) 
PERCENT - PERCENT 

is All Academic 69.9 60.3 
at Employee (all campuses) 
n- Davis Academic 9.8 16.1 
e- Employees only 
he | All Davis Employees 5.6 4.4 
of | All Employees 12.0 itO 
m- | (All Campuses) 

Other 2.7 8.2 
sx- All Preferences 100.0 100.0 
er- l 
a Table 2 
ae REPONDENTS ACCORDING TG PREFERENCES 
en- : ON ISSUES TO BE INCLUDED IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
in 
ae Collective Bargaining Among Those Who All Repondents 


Issues 


' Proposes Revised Grievance Procedure 


Backed in 


Favor Collective 


agreement at the end of the strike in June 
1972. This gain won by the unions at Berk- 
eley will be extended to all campuses. 

However, serious deficiencies exist in the 
University’s proposal. The- most: im- 
portant are the following: : 

1. The arbitrator or hearing officer’s de- 
cision is not binding, since it can be re- 
versed by a chancellor or the President. 

2. There are no criteria to determine the 


Bargaining 
avis Poll 


they were in favor or opposed to collective 
bargaining in principle. 

Slightly less than 70 per cent of all those 
who favored collective bargaining indica- 
ted than the collective bargaining unit, 
regardiess of affiliation, should represent 
only academic employees on all campuses 
of the university system. 

Slightly less than 10 per cent indicated 
that the collective bargaining should be on- 
ly for Davis academic employees, while 12 
per cent indicated that all employees on all 
campuses should be represented by a sin- 
gle collective bargaining unit. 

The proportionate distribution of re- 
sponses from all respondents to the 
questionnaire represented the same gener- 
al trend as for those who favored collective 
bargaining only. 

Economic Issues 

A third question was directed toward the 
general categories of issues that a collec- 
tive bargaining unit should be concerned 
with. Table I illustrates that among those 
who favored collective bargaining, 99.6 per 
cent felt that the issue of wage and fringe 
benefits should be the primary focus of 
attention of the collective bargaining unit. 

Furthermore, 65.8 per cent of those who 
favored collective bargaining felt that 
working conditions should be included and 
60.2 per cent felt that academic freedom 
should be an issue covered under a collec- 
tive bargaining operation. 

Among all those who responded to the 
questionnaire irrespective oftheirinterest or 
lack of interest in collective bargaining, 
80.8 per cent felt that wage and fringe bene- 
fits should be the appropriate issue for 
collective bargaining. Between 40 and 50 
per cent were in favor of working con- 
ditions and academic freedom as part of 

the activities of a collective bargaining un- 
It. 


to Questionnaire 


Bargaining (N-266) (N-428) 

PERCENT PERCENT 

Wage and Fringe Benefits 99.6 80.8 
Working Conditions 65.8 46.5 
Academic Freedom 60.2 42.1 
Other 6.3 6.3 


basis for overturning a hearing officer or 
arbitrator’s decision. 


3. Grievances concerning “titles” (pre- 
sumably promotion or classification is- 
_ sues) or “salary increase actions” (merit in- 
creases) are excluded from the grievance 
procedure. 


4. The hearing officer or arbitrator's de- 
cision would not be avalable to grievant. 
5. Hearings would be confidential. 


Binding Arbitration Needed 


The main objections to the University 


grievance procedures are the failure to pro- . 


- vide for an impartial decision maker as the 
last step and the failure to indlude all com- 
plaints over the interpretation or applica- 

‘tion of policies and practices affecting em- 
ployment condifions. Unless there is an im- 
partial decision maker, a grievance proce- 
dure lacks the procedural safeguards for a 
fair hearing or due process. On a number of 
occasions chancellors have refused to ac- 
cept or modified hearing officers decisions. 


The University of California has an obli- 
gation under the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare’s Affirmative Ac- 
tion Guidelines under Executive Order 
11246, as amended, to implement a grie- 

_ vance procedure which has “sound stan- 
dards of due process for the hearing of em- 
ployee grievances.” However, as long as an 
administrative officer can overturn the de- 
cision of a hearing officer or arbitrator, due 


Leon Wofsy, President of the AFT 
Berkeley Faculty Union and Profess- 
or of Immunology, announced a new 
venture intended to provide an in- 
| tellectual and social center which 
| could overcome the noticeable sense 
| of academic lethargy at UC Berkeley 
| during the past few years. 
| The AFT is sponsoring a series of 
Open House evenings twice a month 
throughout the year. Interested mem- 
bers of the academic community are 
urged to use these gatherings to get to 
-know what people in other parts of the 
university are thinking and doing 
about current affairs. The format is in- 
formal and prepared speeches will be 
avoided. Refreshments will be served. 
Assuming a positive response to the 
AFT Open House, the gatherings will 
continue throughout the year, meet- 
ing usually on the first and third 
| Thursdays each month at 7:30 p.m. 


process standards are absent, according to 
an AFT analysis of the UC draft. 


As a partial step towards compliance 
with the HEW guidelines, UC is proposing 
that grievance over “titles” and “salary in- 
crease actions” may use the grievance 
machinery, if a complaint alleges discrim- 
ination on the basis of race, color, religion, 
marital status, sex or national origins. 


Binding Arbitration Proposed 


The AFT is proposing including all grie- 
vances over title and salary increase ac- 
tions. In order to comply with affirmative 
action guidelines, the AFT points out that 
complaints calling for policy changes 
should be handled under the grievance 
machinery. i 


In the coming weeks, the AFT will be 


' meeting with UC representatives in an ef- 


fort to improve the draft of Section 191. It 
has been the University’s practice to play 
off one group of employees against anoth- 
er when they do not speak with a single 
voice. : 


The AFT will seek the cooperation of. 
other organizations representing aca- 
demic employees in an effort to develop a 
common point of view and to engage in 
meaningful. meet-and-confer discussion 
with UC, as required by state law. To- 
wards this end, the AFT has prepared a de- 
tailed series of amendments to Section 191 
which are available from the UC-AFT of- 
fice or local AFT presidents. 


around the fireplace as Haas Club | 
House, Strawberry Canyon. l 

The discussion topics will range | 
from nationall matters and the cur- | 
rent economic situation to local, uni- | 
versity questions like the future of the 
Ethnie Studies Programs, Faculty | 
Tenure, and the University in the | 
Steady State. i 


On September 16, the first | 
discussion, on Watergate, was led by | 
Professor Franz Schurmann of the | 
Depts. of Sociology and History. The | 
United Farm Workers strike was the | 
subject of the October 4 forum. Fu- | 
ture discussion will be on “The Mas- | 
ter Plan and UC”, “The State of the 
Economy,” ‘The Jensen} 
Controversey,’ “Tenure”, | 
“Educationa} Performance at UC” 
and “Whats Happening in Ethnic 
Studies,” : 


Charles L.. Cole, consultant to the Assembly Committee on Employment and Public Employees, dis- 


cusses sex discrimination and affirmative action policies at UC with concerned women on the Berkeley 
campus August 30, 1973. The Committee may hold public hearings on campus this October or No- 
vember as part of a.study on the need for new legislation to assure equal employment opportunities for 


women in California public employment. 


Seated from left to right: Anne Lipow (Executive Board, Berkeley Federation of Librarians, AFT), 
Prof. May Diaz (Director, Center for the Continuing Education of Women), Lucille Sells (Sociology 
Graduate Student). Prof. Susan Ervin-Tripp (Chairman, Berkeley Academic Senate Committee on the 
Status of Women and Ethnic Minorities). Charlene Harrington {League of Academic Women) and- 


Charles Cole. Photo by Ken Lane. 


University of California Salaries — Management and Other 
Administrative positions Requiring Regental Action 


Title 
BERKELEY 
Director — Student Health Service 
Assistant Chancellor — Development 
Dean — University Extension 
Accounting Officer 
Chief of Police 
Assistant Vice Chancellor — Student Relations 
Assistant Chancellor. — Executive Assistant 
, DAVIS 
Vice Chancellor — Student Affairs 
University Librarian 
Dean — University Extension 
Vice Chancellor — Business and Finance 
Vice Chancellor — Academic Affairs 
Associate Director of Hospitals and Clinics 
-IRVINE 
Vice Chancellor — Student Affairs 
University Librarian 
LOS ANGELES 
Director of Computing Network 
University Librarian 
Assistant Chancellor — Planning 
Assistant Chancellor -—— Executive Assistant 
Assistant Vice Chancellor — Administration 
Assistant Chancellor — Alumni and Development 
Director, UCLA Art Galleries 
Assistant Director of Hospitals and Clinics — 
Medical Information Systems 
Computer Facility Manager, School of Medicine 
Public Affairs Officer : 
Dean of University Extension 
Executive Associate Director of Hospitals & Clinics 
Director, Facilities Development & Management 
Assistant University Librarian i 
Manager, Administrative Services 
RIVERSIDE 
Vice Chancellor — Academic Affairs 
Vice Chancellor — Student Affairs 
. SAN DIEGO 
Associate Dean — Continuing Education and 
Health Manpower 
Vice Chancellor — Student Affairs 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Vice Chancellor — Administrative Coordination 
and Planning . 
Vice Chancellor — Academic Affairs 
Vice Chancellor — Personnel and Student Services 
SANTA BARBARA 
Vice Chancellor — Business & Finance 
Director of Education Abroad Program 
University Librarian : 
Student. Health Service Director 
Vice Chancellor —- Student Services 
SANTA CRUZ 
Vice Chancellor — Academic Administration 
Vice Chancellor — Humanities 
Vice Chancellor — Business and Finance 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Special Assistant (Student Affairs) to the 
Vice President — University Relations 
Director of the University Press 
Director of Agricultural Extension Service 
Director, Information Systems 
Director of Audits 
Coordinator of Computer Activities 
Associate Director, Agricultural Experiment Station 
Chief Accountant. 
Director of Administrative Services for Extended 
Academic and Public Service Programs 
University Educational Facility Planner 
Director of Analytical Studies ; 
Assistant Vice President — University Relations 
Director of Admissions and University Registrar 
Associate Director — Agricultural Extension 
Associate Director of Information Systems 
Coordinator of Police Services 
Associate Director of Budget 
Assistant Vice President — Coordination & Review 
Assistant Vice President — Academic Planning 
and Program Review 


“New appointee in position 


25,000 


1971/72. 


$29,100 


24,825 
25,900 
26,000 
27,400 
23,600 
24,825 


23,900 
26,700 
21,500 
25,800 
23,000 


27,800 
25,300 


35,000 
23,600 


21,800 


25,000 
24,600 
23,100 


27,637 


` 27,500 
26,100 


- 25,000. 


28,900 
24,600 
25,200 
24,000 


29,300 
29,000 
27,000 
23,200 
28,500 


27,400 
30,300 


Salary 


$- 

29,900 
30,009 
28,700 
28,400 
28,500 
28,500 


30,800 
29,500 
29,500 
28,200 
27,000 


31,000 
28,300 


31,500 
*28,500 
30,500 
30,500 
30,500 
28,500 
36,000 


28,500 
28,300 
28,000 
28,100 
27,000 
26,500 
27,300 
26,500 


32,000 


34,400 
28,600 


29,100 
32,000 
24,300 


29,500 
29,200 
27,500 
27,900 
27,600 


28,700 


31,300 
31,700 
31,000 
30,200 
30,700 


. 30,700 


32,800 
30.700 


30,000 
30,000 
*28,400 
29,000 
29,000 
27,400 
28,100 
28,400 
28,000 
27,500 


28,000 


1972/73 1973/74) 


$32,500 
32,000 
32,000 
31,000 
30,800 
30,200 
30;000 


34,100 
32,500 
32,500 
30,700 


30,300. Í 


30,000 


33,500 
31,000 


34,600 4 


34,500 
34,000 


34,000 | 


33,800 
32,500 


31,500 | 


31,500 
31,100 
30,800 
30,700 
30,400 
30,000 
30,900 
30.000 


32,000 
28,000 


34,400 | 
31,000 | 


33,500 | 
32,000 | 
27.900 | `; 


32,000 | 
31,900 | 


31,600 


30,600 | 
29,500 | 


33,000 | 


33,000 


32,000 | 


34,400 | 
34,300 | 


-34,0006< 


34,000 | 


33,700 
33,500 


32,800 | 


32,800 


32,700 | 
32,000 | 
31,800 | 
31,500 | 
31,200 | 
31,200 | 
30,900 | 
30,800 | 
30,800 | 
30,500 | 


30;100 J 


over 


111.7% 
| 28.9 
, 23.6 
119.2 
| 12.4 
| 28.0 
| 20.8 


142.7 


21,7 


51.2 
1 19.0 


31.7 


| 20.5 
| 22.5 


| Percent Increase 
| 1973/74 1973/74 


over 


1971/72, 1972/73 


- % 
7.0 
6.7 
8.0 
8.5 
6.0 
5.3 


7.1 
10.2 
10.2 

8.9 

12.2 


NOTE: Positions for which no salary is entered are not listed in State of California budget. 
SOURCE: State of California Budget, 1971/1972 and 1972/73; 


The Regents, University of California, July 1973. 


On July 12, 1973, President Charles J. Hitch secon É 
mended to the UC regents pay raises that will boost the sa. z 
aries of many campus and statewise administrators by eigt: 
to eleven per cent, and a good deal more in some cases: {h 

Hitch proposed, for example, an increase in the pay &hel 
the UCB Assistance Vice Chancellor-Student Relations 
from $28,500 to $30,200; UCD Vice Chancellor-Studen A. 
Affairs from $30,800 to $34,100; UCLA Public Affairs Ojire 
ficer from $28,000 to $30,800; and Office of the Presidentaif 
Coordinator of Police Services from $28,400 to $30,80Q re, 
(See table on this page) y fl 

Too Many and Teo Much šovi 

Spencer Olin, President of the UC-AFT And Associat 
Professor of History, UCI, pointed out that the eight ti, 
eleven per cent increase foralready high-paid academice 
ployees in 1973 stands in contrast to the 5.4% faculty pa 
increase, a raise not even sufficiant to keep up with the Tat ocu 
of inflation. T 

Olin also noted that the pay boost for sixty-three adminnat 
istrators totals $128,400 at a time when the University folle 
proposing to dismiss twenty to thirty professors at UCI D 
who represent total yearly salary expenditures of aboitam 
$250,000-$300,000. Olin said: “It’s bad enough that the Uthe | 
Administration is top heavy with unnecessary administravap 
tors, but it is even worse that in a period of tight budgets, rouse 
sources are generously lavished on top management.” mat 

“As in the upper echelons of large corporations, so to¢jan 
at the University of California,” he concluded, “the gotam 
ernment’s wage guidelines don’t seem to apply to those a- 1, 


ready earning the highest salaries.” the ! 
vers 
mat: 
; repo 
tg GOST OF LIVING 
Ss __ COUNCIL 


ih r wi 


| Faculty Gets 
| Smallest Raise 


University of California faculty and academic staff re: 
ceived the smallest salary increase of any group of state em. 
ployees — 5.4 percent. The California State University ani’~ & 
Colleges faculty received a 7.5 percent increase. The legitt £ 
lators voted a 12.9 percent increase for UC nonacadem|Was 
employees, but this was cut to 5.5 percent by the Cost ed te 
Living Council. men 

The UC faculty increase was about 2 percent less than thlatec 
rise in the cost of living during the past year. Since 1969-7(: A 
the faculty salary schedule has increased by 14.9 percenyiy, 
while the cost of living went up by 21.1 percent. Asa result...” 
faculty has not regained the level of the 1969-70 real wages, è 
_ Last year, UC representatives, in a meeting with throp 
AFT, justified the 5.4 percent recommendation, in part, égő 
the grounds that the Cost of Living Council would not afrato 
prove a larger amount. However, the Council did approwizsa, 


the higher state college salary voted by the legislature. , ae 
According to press reports, President Hitch has receive $ 
a staff recommendation for a 1974-75 academic staff pabov 
raise of about 4.7 percent. This would be only the amounloye 
of the projected rise in the cost of living since July 197¥vard 
In contrast to the faculty salaries, administrative schose 
laries, according to available information, have moved uicati 
sharply, as seen in the adjacent table. A 
Contingency Funds and Free Housing Th 
Top UC administrators, however, received modest itato: 
creases this year, in the range of 2 to 2.5 percent. This offsd th 
the substantial increases last year. AECI 
The new salaries: President Charles Hitch, $55,000; Exfedes 
cutive Vice President C.O. McCorkle, $48,000; Berkele 
Chancellor Albert Bowker and UCLA Chancellor Charle si; 
Young, $49,000; and other chancellors, $47,000. Ee P 
In addition, UC has a “contingency fund” made up Ei 
non-state money, which provides Hitch with an additions: ie 
$15,000; McCorkle, $10,000; Bowker and Young, $13,005. i 
each; and between $10,090 and $7,500 for each of the othé:: o 
chancellors. UC also gets $248,900 in state funds for hou i 
ing allowances: the president, executive vice president an ab 
chancellors are furnished rent-free homes. “Tor 
iny 
nter 


Support for Inequit 


On the last day of the legislative session, the Senate over- 
vhelmingly passed and sent to the Governor a bill to give 
JC librarians a 9.3 percent inequity pay increase. 

_ Assembly Bill 1412, introduced in the California legisla- 
ure by Assemblyman John C. Miller of Oakland on be- 
jalf of the AFT has been overwhelmingly approved by 
hree committees of the Assembly and the Senate, as wellas 
3y floor votes of the bodies themselves. It sits now on the 
Jovernor’s desk, awaitifig his approval or veto. 

End to Discriminatory Salaries 
© It would give librarians a 9.3% special inequity increase 
ind would constitute a big first step in the struggle to end 
the discriminatory salary structure of a “female-typed” 
occupation on University of California campuses. 
To enable our readers to understand fully how this dra- 
atic breakthrough was brought about, we present the 
following historical sketch. 
© During the past two years there has been an educational - 
campaign by the University Council — AFT to acquaint 
e profession with the facr of the sexually discriminatory 
ages paid librarians on University of California cam-. 
uses. As the Campaign developed from the purely infor- 
mational to the politically practical interest among libra- 
rians become widespread. Among the highlights of that 
campaign were the following: 
1. Leadership in preparing the December 1971 Report on 
the Status of Women Employees in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. The Committee of the Affir- 
mative Action Program for Women, which produced the 
report, was chaired by AFT 1795 Vice-President Anne Lip- 
ow, This 1 de it clear that both men and women li- 


Assemblyman John Miller 


Discrimination Is 


The hearings in the arbitration of UC librarians 1972- 
(73 salary inequity adjustment ended on September 13, af- 
ter two and one half days of testimony. The issue in dispute 
j Was the AFT’s charge that the UC administration had fail- 
jed to fulfill the terms of the Berkeley campus strike settle- 
iment agreement of June 22, 1972. The agreement was vio- 
lated, the AFT charged, in several respects: 


9 UC promised to end sex discrimination on the cam- 
ùs, and yet continued to pay librarians sexually discrim- 
pe salaries. 

ə UC promised to forward to the AFT’s representative a 
roposal for 1972/73 salary increases which would then be 
pegotiated before implementation; instead, UC adminis- 
po presented a final salary schedule and then failed to 

eet and confer in good faith when the AFT called for 
egotiations. 

:@ The salary adjustment UC gave librarians was only 1% 
bove the general salary increases for academic em- ` 
loyees, hardly, the AFT pointed out, a meaningful step to- 
ard closing the 23.6% gap between librarians’ salaries and 
ose of the next lowest paid (male-typed) academic classi- 
cation, Assistant Specialist. 


3 


The hearings were conducted in San Francisco by Arbi- 
{rator Robert Burns. Attorney Milton Gordon represent- 
gd the UC administration in the hearing. Sam Bottone, 
“executive Secretary of the University Council-American 
ederation of Teachers represented the AFT. 


The Arbitrability Issue 

Most of the first day of the hearing was spent in present- 
g testimony on the question of the arbitrability of the 
patter. Dispute the ruling by two courts that the issue was 
onc ‘ndeed subject to arbitration, the UC insisted upon raising 
is question again. 

Both parties will present written briefs and it is expected 
at the arbitrator’s award will be handed down about De- 
Member L. 

Toward the end of the first day of the hearings, testi- 
nony finally began on the substantive matters in the dis- 
jute. Presenting testimony were Pete Small, Angus E. Tay- 


brarians were underpaid, with women doubly discriminat- 
ed against in earnings and promotions. 


2. Obtaining the first University admission of an inequity 
in librarians’ pay—“up to 12%”—in the written agreement 
ending the 10-week work stoppage of spring 1972. (See the 
report elsewhere in this issue about the continuing arbitra- 
tion on this matter.) 

3. Getting Assembly Bill 1412 introduced in Sacramen- 
to. As originally.presented, it provided for a 23.6% inequity 
increase for librarians. 

4, Getting support for the Miller bill from the California 


. Library Association and the 1973 American Library Asso- 


ciation convention in Las Vegas. 
The Case for the Inequity Increase 

There were three main arguments for the proposal in- 
crease: 

1, UC librarians lag some 23% behind starting salaries 
of other UC non-teaching academic personnel of similar or 
lesser academic qualifications; 

2. UC librarians lag some 39% behind the salaries of Fed- 
eral librarians (GS-9 to GS-13); 

3. UC librarians receive an average of $3,000 a year less 
than community college librarians in California, who work 
only a 9-month year compared to UC’s I !-month year. 

The college and university libraries to which the Univer- 
sity of California has traditionally compared itself all pay 
sexually discriminatory salaries. Federal and California 
community college libraries do not. Comparing itself with 
the first group rather than with the second has simply been 


_ amethod of perpetuating an indefensible salary structure. 


Learning To Lobby , 

Lobbying is an integral part of the American political 
process, For our union it meant that we had to prepare a 
clear, persuasive case justifying our proposal for a 23% 
wage increase. This proposal had to be properly drafted, a 
friendly legislator had to be found to introduce it, and con- 
certed efforts made to inform legislators, at home and in 
Sacramento, that passage of our bill was essential for 
librarians as well as good for the state of California. The 
chief coordinator of this effort was Bill Whitson, of the 
Moffitt Undergraduate Library at Berkeley. 

AB 1412 was introduced on April 23, 1973. A week in ad- 
vance of its first hearing before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, librarians contacted each member, or that mem- 
bers executive assistant, to present our case, including 
leaving written material. 

Mary Blackburn, President of AFT 1795, Berkeley, testi- 
fied before the Committee. Committee members voted [ 1-0 
(with several abstentions) to approve ABI41[2. The first 
major hurdle had been passed. 

Lobbying continued in the Assembly, where the even- 
tual vote in favor of the bill was 56-14. This exceeded the 2- 
3 vote required in each house to pass this “urgency statute” 


Arbitration Issue 


lor (Vice President -= Academic Affairs) and Gloria Cope- 
land (Asst. to the V.P. - Academic Affairs) for the adminis- 
trations’ side of the case. 

Called as witnesses by the AFT were Gwendolyn Lloyd 
(Librarian of Berkeley’s Institute of Industrial Relations 
and a member of the Special Committee to Study Libra- 


`- rians Salaries), Philip Hoehn (former Pres. of AFT Local 


17953), Anne Lipow (former Vice Pres. of AFT Local 1795 
and Chairperson of the Committee on the Status of 
Women in the UCB Libraries) and tabor attorney Victor J. 
Van Bourg. 

Question of Good Faith 

The testimony covered the questions of whether the Uni- 
versity had made a good faith attempt to present a salary 
proposal to the AFT or its representative in advance of 
implementation; whether UC had engaged in meaningful 
meet and confer sessions with AFT representatives on the 
matter, and whether UC’s 1% inequity adjustment was an 
honest step toward correcting librarians’ salary inequities. 

Librarians Lloyd and Lipow presented evidence show- ` 
ing the extent of librarians’ inequity. There was also testi- 
mony concerning UC’s affirmative action policies and pre- 
cisely what they meant or were supposed to mean. 

Finally, there was evidence showing that UC was able to 
correct librarians’ inequities by using its own funds rather 
than claiming its hands were tied by Gubernatorial vetoes 
of Regental budget requests. The Regents have special 
funds, amounting to some $15 million per year which de- 
rive from overhead on federal contracts and. grants and 
from management fees and similar sources. 

Vice President Taylor stated during the hearing that UC 
has been using portions of these funds to pay salaries and 
benefits for additional campus police at Berkeley, and to 
fund an affirmative action program for minority building 
tradesmen. Dr. Taylor stated that UC had an obligation to 
fund this latter program when the State failed to do so. 

The AFT pointed out that UC hasa similar obligationto 
UC’s librarians, under the terms of the June 22nd settle- 
ment as well as under Federal law and UC’s own policies. 
all of which require an end of sex discrimination in all its 
insidious forms. 


ee 


Reagan Vetoes Librarian Pay Bill 


As the University Guardian goes to press, Gover- 
nor Reagan vetoed AB 1412 — the librarian pay 
imequity bill. 

Originally, the bill called for a 23.6 percent pay in- 
crease to bring librarians up to the pay schedule of 
other UC non-Senate academic employees. It was 
lowered to 9.3 percent in the Senate. 

The Gevernor’s veto message stated: 

There is need for more substantive and precise data 
to determine the appropriate salary levels for profes- 
sional librarians at the University of California. When 
„such data is available, any warranted increase will be 
considered as a part of the total budgetary process. 
The budget, with its review by the Legislature and my 
office, is the appropriate vehicle for salary legislation. 

Mary Biackburn, president of the Berkeley Federa- 
tion of Librarians, AFT Local 1795, called the Reagan 
veto “a disappointment and a cruel blow to the hopes 
of UC librarians that a first step would be made 
toward eliminating sexually discriminatory salaries. 

“The Governor’s representatives never disputed the 
existence of the inequity,” Ms. Blackburn pointed out, 


“and the call for more data is just a smokescreen, 
“Although the University did not do much to help 
librarians, the AFT did present all the available data to 
the legislators and the Governor. We convinced the 


legislators. The 29-3 Senate vote for AB 1412 proves 


this, 
“The AFT and librarians will continue to press for 


the complete elimination of the pay inequity. The evi- 
dence is so overwhelming that we are confident of real 
progress in the next legislative session. 

“I want to thank all the librarians who traveled to 


Sacramento and contacted the legislators. The legis- 


lators, and even the Governor, are now aware of the 


librarian pay inequity issue.” 


with an appropriation. 
The 9.3 percent Compromise 
On the Senate side, union members and some non-union 
librarians visited the office of every member of the Educa- 
tion Committee, and Mrs. Eleanor Engstrand, of UCB’s 
Documents Department testified before the Committee. 


The vote in favor of the bill was 9-0, with two absences. 


Then on to the more difficult Finance Committee, for in- 
tense efforts to reach all 13 members before they took up 
AB 1412. 

Since the University had introduced its. own bill (Senate 
Bill 1315, Petris) on May 7, 1973, calling for only a 9.3% in- 
crease, there was mow pressure upon us to reduce the 
amount of money requested from our $1,772,000 to the 
University’s proposed $711,606. In consultation with 
Assemblyman Miller, we decided to modify our own fi- 
gure in the Senate Finance Committee. 

‘Scaled down to 9.3%. the Finance Committee approved 


-our bill by a vote of 10-0. It is highly doubtful that the Uni- 


versity’s bill would have passed if it were the only one be- 


-fore the Legislature; the success of our own bill through the 


Assembly must have weighed heavily with the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

The final major action by the Legislature took place on 
September 14, when the Senate approved passage of AB 
1412, as amended, by a vote of 29-3. This was then ratified 
by the Assembly, which had approved the 23% increase ear- 
lier. 

Reaching the Administration 

As the campaign moved along, librarians were frequent- 
ly asked to contact the Administration, particularly the 
Finance Department and the Governor's Office, 

Accordingly, librarians spoke with Verne Orr, Director 
of the State Finance Department — and later to an analyst 
who was preparing a report for the Department. Neither 
encouraged hopes for the 23% appropriation ($1,772,000) 
which was being requested. The analyst said that this was 
the first time that the Administration had heard of the U.C. 
librarians’ problem. 

An Assistant to the Governor's Advisor on Education, 
Alec Sherriffs acknowledged that the librarians’ case for a 
23% inequity salary increase was reasonable, but any deci- 
sion would have to be made by the Governor. 

The University’s Failure 

Though the University introduced the Petris bill, it failed 
completely to make a case for its passage in Sacramento. it 
presented no evidence to the Legislative Analyst's Office — 
as the union.did for its 23% figure — that a 9.3% salary in- 
crease was justified. . 

it did not even bother to supply — as the union even- 
tually did — a copy of the October 1972 Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee to Study Librarian Salaries, even though 
this committee was appointed by Angus Taylor, Universi- 
ty Vice-President for Academic Affairs! Instead, it urged 
the Senate’s Education Committee to disregard the factor 
of sexual discrimination when recommending an inequity 
increase for librarians, and consider only the factor ofa 
general adademic salary lag. 

This was, in effect, the first public Adisson by the Uni- 
versity that sexual discrimination against librarians did in- 
deed exist, in spite of the fact that the University had al- 
ways denied it in response to union charges. 


The cost of bringing our case this far has been enor- 
mous. Weeks of vacation time have been sacrificed by libra- 
rians at Berkeley, Davis and San Francisco, most but not 
all of them union members: 

—Charles Shain, 
Environmental! Design Library, Berkeley. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

cidte deans, vice chancellors, and others on 
the payroll, to enable a new undergra~ 
duate major in administration to be ap- 
proved by a close 45-41 vote. At a prior 
meeting it had been defeated. The stand- 
ing joke on campus was that a senate meet- 
ing could only attain a quorum if adminis- 
trators decided to come. 


In the days following the announce- 
ment, a number of unanticipated develop- 
ments caused the administration’s prob- 
lems to be compounded. It was pointed cut 
that many assistant professors were on two- 
year contracts which could not be ter- 
minated by June 30, 1974..Thus, the pool of 
those eligible to be fired was closer to 50 
than 100. 


Secondly, many faculty leaders were re- 
fusing to cooperate in carrying out the con- 
syultations required under Section 52. 
Some senate leaders felt that no intelligent 
decisions could be made in such a short 
period, and they were just being asked to be 
accessories to a “erime.” 


The Chairman of the Educational Policy 


committee said that he would not call any ` 


special meetings to deal with the required 
cuts; the position of the ever secretive 
Budget committee, whose chairman was 


two weeks away from joining the univer- . 


sity-wide administration, an academic 
assistant to Vice President Angus Taylor, 
was unclear, It was than pointed out to the 
Chancellor that most committee members 
were on nine month contracts and had no 
obligation to be on campus to consult af- 
ter June [7. 


Faculty Resistance 

While the administration reeled from the 
repeated criticisms directed at it and the 
threat of*non-cooperation by the faculty, 
McCorkle was made aware of a number of 
facts by concerned faculty members. 

First, the Chancellor had no contin- 
gency plans for reducing the faculty. Only 
recently he had approved the hiring of new 
Jadder faculty, including some at the ten- 
ure level. As though unable to grasp the 
gravity of the situation, the administration 
hesitated to freeze hiring at this time. 

Second, the faculty, most hkely, would 
not cooperate, makin’: a shambles of Sec- 
tion 52 the first time it was invoked. 


Third, the university would be deluged 
with lawsuits by assistant professors. and 
the A.F.T. was already seeking an injunc- 
tion incourt. The resulting publicity for the 
university and the effect on faculty morale 
in the system would be disastrous. 


Vice President McCorkle, thereupon, 
had another meeting with Hinderaker, the 
results of which became apparent scarcely 
a week after the initial announcement. On 
June 12, at an emergency meeting of the 
senate, Hinderaker asserted that there 
would be no terminations by July 1, after 
all. As a result of his meeting with Me- 
Corkle he had decided that the positions 
would be vacated by normal attrition plus 
the transfer of faculty to other campuses. 


Hinderaker insisted that he had no com- 
mitments of further temporaries, nor had 
the number of positions to be turned back 
been reduced, or the deadline been 
changed, To an incredulous faculty he said, 
in effect, that the campus, whose attrition 
rate is about eleven per year, would absorb 
the loss of 25 positions in the succeeding 
twelve months. Although there was consid- 
erable doubt expressed about Hinder- 
aker’s authority to take such a risk without 
the assurance of further support by 
McCorkle if necessary, the Chancellor 
denied that he had gained anything tan- 
gible from the meeting with the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Crisis of Credibility 


Instead of greeting this news with joy, fa- 
culty reaction went in two different direc- 


tions. Many simpty could not believe that 
Hinderaker had not received something 
from McCorkle, in which case he was be- 


ing disingenuous. Others, believing him 
wondered why he had created a crisis at- 
mosphere on campus a week earlier if it had 
been within his power to trim the faculty 
without any emergency terminations. That 
is, if nothing had changed since the May 
meeting, why had he scared the faculty to 
death when he could have taken responsi- 
_bility for the cuts by natural attrition? 


Vice Chancellor Perkins did say that it 
might be necessary to terminate some as- 
sistant professors on October l, giving 
them a year from that date on salary. This 
departure from precedent, he added, wasac- 
ceptable under AAUP guidelines. How- 
ever, many believe it violates UC rules and 
practices. 


The Senate’s attitude can be gauged 
from the widespread applause that fol- 
lowed Professor Sally Sperling’s (chair- 
woman of the state-wide senate) fifteen- 
minute sharply critical oration on Hinder- 
aker’s record as Chancellor. (The Senate 
went on to pass s motion unamimously 
calling for a moratorium on any further 
terminations until there was adequate time 
for a programmatic review, and until all 
members of the relevant committees would 
be on campus for a sustained period of 
time. The last part of the resolution insist- 


ed that terminations should continue te be 
on a July 1 to June 30 basis, as in the past. 
So ended springtime in Riverside. 


An Uncertain Future 

Since the end of June, Perkins has been 
quoted as saying that no terminations on 
October 1 will be necessary. Thus, as of 
now, no assistant professor has been or will 
be in the near future fired for budgetary or 
programmatic reasons. Of course, if Mc- 
Corkle gives Hinderaker an additional cut 
to be made by June ’75, the situation would 
be- radically altered. 


While the threat of lawsuits by the union 
and assistant professors as well as the 
planned non-cooperation of the senate are 
‘responsible in large part for this tempor- 
arily satisfactory conclusion, some cynics 
have attributed it to the shock of the uni- 
versity-wide administrators upon learning 
that Hinderaker, after two years of declin- 
ing enrollment, had made no preparations 
for the most likely contingency — the re- 
duction of the faculty. 


The hope of both faculty and adminis- 
tration now is that transfers to other cam- 
puses will be a deus ex machina and pro- 
vide the best of all possible solutions. 
Those who believe in poetic justice are hop- 
ing that Hinderaker’s own department of 
administration will be the first to go. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
legislative history, as Reagan must know, 


clearly shows that the intent was not to.. 


change the present situation on teachers’ 
right to strike.” 


“We may have to wait until Reagan 
leaves Sacramento to get a collective bar- 
gaining law. But SB 400 shows that public 
sentiment has changed.” 


Reagan's Veto Message 


The following are excerpts from the 

Governor’s veto statement: 
- “This bill would repeal the Winton Act 
and would substitute for it a compre- 
hensive system of collective bargaining 
covering ail employees in public educa- 
tion, including all local school districts, 
Community Colleges, the California State 
Universities and Colleges and the Univer- 
sity of California. This bill ignores the dif- 
ferent systems of governance, funding 
problems, and the traditions of the 
separate systems. 

“While Senate Bill 400 is silent on the 
subject of strikes, it contains no specific 
prohibition against them. The teacher or- 
ganizations sponsoring this bill all favor 
“legalized” strikes by teachers. We can only 
assume that by later court tests or by 


amendments that this questionable “goal” . 


will be pursued. 

“Senate Bill 400 contains no manage- 
ment rights clause or limit on the scope of 
bargaining. It would make each inter- 
pretation, application or violation of an 
agreement or any possible dispute or dis- 
agreement on any policy, practice or 
decision of elected or appointed educa- 
tional officials sugject to bargaining, a 
grievance and/or arbitration proceedings. 


“The curriculum, class size, choice of 
textbooks, bussing, facilities, equipment, 
teaching methods, class hours, etc., would 
all be subject to the conflict and upheaval 
of collective bargaining. 


“Nothing in the California educational 


‘experience justifies the sthapping of the 


Winton Act and California’s record under 
the law is far superior to the record of those 
states which now have collective bar- 
gaining laws similar to Senate Bill 400; 
Michigan, Hawaii, Pennsylvania and New 
York are prime examples of this fact. The 


need for collective bargaining in Califor- 
nia’s schools has not been proven in any 
respect and this bill will not prevent strikes. 


“The cost of public education in Cali- 
fornia (covering 630.000 educational em- 
ployees) which now amounts to a total tax 
expenditure of approximately $7 billion 
annually, would likely increase substan- 
tially if Senate Bill 400 became law. 


“Senate Bill 400 obviously serves the per- 
sonal interests of teachers but it does nol 


address itself to the welfare or educational . 


needs of our children. And it is their wel- 
fare which is at stake if conflict, conten- 


tion and possible strikes are introduced 
into our educational systems by collective 
bargaining under Senate Bill 400. I do not 
believe that California’s taxpayers want or 
-support collective bargaining and/or 
strikes in our educational system.” 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
revérsal of the current academic de 
sion is possible if politicians are ele 
who are committed to equal access, to 
storing education opportunity, to 
nessing as fully as possible the researc 


purposes, as well as making overdue 


education. 

One might have thought that in the 
est country in the world, the 1970's 
have been a time for remedying the d 
of mass higher education so painful epi 
vealed during the last decade of very ra Ou 
growth. Yet, clearly, none of these t 
will happen if we accept the “leadershi 
University administrators who are pla 
their familiar. role as “servants of pow | 
sanctifying policy choices, in this case Ry 
gan’s reactionary ones, as the unavoida 
wave of the future, at least until the 199 


oh 
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